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SOCIAL SUICIDE? 


° ESTERN civilization must, as I see it, choose 

WV between voluntary social control and invol- 

untary suicide.” Mr. Glenn Frank, Presi- 

dent of the University of Wisconsin, made this state- 

ment in a recent address before the National Education 
Association. 

The employment of young children as ‘work hands’ 
for excessive hours, without health regulations and at 
the expense of education, or at work which is dangerous, 
or morally hazardous, is social suicide. It appears to be 
voluntary rather than involuntary in this country, and 
should not be permitted unless there is a not-to-be- 
ignored necessity for it. 

Three reasons only can be offered in good faith as 
necessities for working children. One is that the 
children who are worked, tend so strongly to total de- 
pravity, that they have to be worked until they are too 
tired to do anything else, lest they destroy society. 
Does anyone 


workers and forced upon them natures so depraved? 
The thing is unbelievable. 

Secondly, the whole nation might be in such straits 
that everybody would have to toil. That time may 
come. When it does come, there will be no jewels worn, 
and no theatres. That time is not now. This nation is 
not so poor that it must needs exploit its own young. 

Lastly, if a child has no food and no clothes, work 
may well be held a necessity. There are, we believe, 
not many such cases, but there are some. And the 
greater the number, the greater the shame. As a 
matter of social concern, as well as human sympathy, 
we lay it down as a proposition not to be disputed, 
that no child in this country should be allowed to 
remain under the lash of that necessity. If there are so 
many children forced by economic need that reasonable 
regulation of their employment must be waived in order 
that they may live, it is time to quit working on this 

and kindred 





believe that? 
And if one does 
believe it, how 
does he explain 
the conduct of 
the other nine- 
tenths, the ones 
who are not put 
to work, but 
play and go to 
school? How 
does he explain 
why these too 
do not destroy 
the society in 
which they live, 
but on the con- 
trary grow to 
wise and useful 
Maturity. 
What cruel 
fate, what 
spiteful God, 
Singled out 
these child 








Santa Claus’s Workshop 


lines, that we 
may devote our 
time to finding 
out what is 
wrong with us, 
what evil spirit 
pursues us 
across the cen- 
turies. 

There is no 
need for child 
labor except 





such as_ indi- 
cates a funda- 
mental _ social 
malady. Child 


labor means to 
some degree, so- 
cial suicide. And 
because of this 
we have urged 
and shall con- 
tinue to urge, 
social control. 


Wiley H. Swift 
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DENVER REGULATES STREET 
TRADES 


EFEATED in its first attempt, as we under- 
stand, by a legal technicality, the Council of 
the City and County of Denver, Colorado, has 

promptly enacted a second street trading ordinance. 
It provides: 

(1) That every vendor of newspapers and periodicals 
shall have a license and badge, both issued by 
the Manager of Safety and Excise. 

(2) That no female under 21 years of age, and no 
male under 12 years of age shall sell newspapers 
or periodicals on the streets. 


(3) That any license may be revoked for miscon- 
duct. 


Denver shows wisdom in moving to regulate the sale 
of newspapers in spite of all attempts to prevent it. 
Selling newspapers is a business. It is well accepted 
not only that cities have power to regulate any busi- 
ness, but that the regulation of the sale of newspapers 
has become a social necessity. 

THE AMERICAN CHILD would have been glad if the 
ordinance had gone further, particularly in making it 
sure that boys under 16 years of age should not carry 
on the business of selling newspapers on the streets at 
night, but nevertheless, it congratulates Denver upon 
the excellent beginning made. It is to be hoped that 
no technical flaw may be unearthed to nullify this 
second ordinance. 





PENNSYLVANIA MAKES GOOD 
ON HOME WORK 


Reading, Pa., Eagle, Oct. 25.—Manufacturers em- 
ploying approximately 5,000 home workers have been 
licensed under the new regulations for homework which 
became effective October Ist, Richard H. Lansburgh, 
Secretary of Labor, announced in Harrisburg. He de- 
clared that employers of this kind of labor throughout 
the State are co-operating in the elimination of un- 
healthful or unsafe conditions in the homes of workers. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 
Agricultural Labor and Child Health 


OU ask my opinion regarding the probable effect 

of beet cultivation and cotton picking upon the 

health of children from 6 to 16 years of age, 
The hours of work, as I understand it, in both of these 
occupations vary from 9 to 12, in rush times more, run- 
ning up as high as 16, for periods of from 60 to 70 days, 
The children who have engaged in these occupations 
have, as a rule, been working for periods of at least 
five years. The various processes involved as the 
thinning, pulling, and topping of beets, the picking and 
hoeing of cotton, etc., require constant bending or 
stooping and frequently lifting. As regards the weights 
which the children lift, a single beet weighs, with the 
dirt clinging to it, from five to twelve pounds. The 
sacks of cotton hold from fifty to one hundred pounds 
and experienced cotton pickers average from one hun-’ 
dred and seventy-five to two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds of cotton a day. 


Long hours of tiring work like this must result in 
chronic fatigue. This works serious harm to children 
in two ways. 


In the first place the child's main business in life is 
to grow and gain weight. Excessive muscular work 
expends the energy which should be used in the natural 
process of growth. The result is, the child becomes 
undernourished and undersized. In the second place 
chronic fatigue results in lowered resistance to disease. 
The various infections, which are everywhere lying in 
wait for the growing child, find an easy victim in those 
who are over-fatigued and undernourished. 


CHARLES HENDEE SMITH, M.D., Clinical 
Professor of Diseases of Children, Columbia 
University; Director of the Children's Medical 
Division, Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 


CHILD LABOR LAW 
DISREGARDED IN TULSA 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, World, October 25.—That there 
are a surprising number of violations of the state child 
labor law in Tulsa, Oklahoma, was revealed by Claude 
E. Connolly, State Commissioner of Labor. The 
Commissioner is in Tulsa to confer with his inspectors 
who have been checking up the child labor law for 
seven weeks. Wednesday the inspectors found seven- 
teen violations in one place and they have found any 


number in the seven weeks the inspectors have been 
there. 
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A CHAMPION OF COTTON MILLS ANSWERS HIMSELF 
As quoted in the ‘‘American Child’ for November 


Mr. Richard Woods Edmonds, from whom we 
quoted in our November issue, feels that he has been 
misrepresented by us. We take pleasure therefore in 
publishing herewith his letter in full.—(Editor.) 


The Editor, 
American Child, 
New York, N. Y. 


ar Sir: 

De am very glad to have the copy of the American Child which 
you marked for me showing the extracts you had published from 
my Southern mill articles. I think this is about the best example 
| have ever seen of the complete misrepresentation of the author's 
meaning by a selection of a few statements. 

You start with the question, ““Why are the southern states 
the black sheep of the country as to child labor reform?"’ I will 
ask you a question. Why did you not follow up that question 
with a few quotations from the fifth article, “The Child Labor 
Question,” which shows beyond doubt that the Southern states, 
at least in their largest industry, are improving more rapidly 
than the New England states, and in fact have already gone 
ahead of the New England states in the proportion of children 
to adults employed in cotton mills. I know that an immense 
number of wholly false statements have been published about 
child labor all over the country, and especially in the South. I 
do not know for a fact whether any of them have been deliber- 
ately falsified or whether these errors were due to carelessness. 

ou quote, “Whatever developments may take place there- 
after, it is still true that as long as the mill owns its houses and 
rents them cheaply, it has absolute control over the class of 
people who may live in the village.” But you do not quote 
my further remarks to show that the control exercised over the 
class of people who may live in the village is to secure the 
best people available and safeguard them in their village life 
from undesirable neighbors. Instead, you use the quotation in 
such a way as to convey the impression of tyranny. 

Again, you quote me, “‘A year or two ago, when the question 
was raised as to whether to add eighth and ninth grades to 
their schools, some of the directors objected on the ground that 
they would lose too many of their young people,” but you do 
= go far enough to show that the cighth or ninth grades were 
added. 

With the next two quotations I can take no exception. With 
the last one I find the same objection that I found with the 
first two. You cut it short at a point which is bound to leave 
the impression that Southern mill men are not making an effort 
to educate the people in their mills. It is a wholly false im- 
pression. You were careful not to quote any of my acknowl- 
edgment of the magnificent work they are doing in this respect. 

will tell you frankly that the impression created on me by 
these carefully selected extracts from my articles is that they 
have been chosen with the deliberate intention of misrepresent- 
ing the facts. If your misrepresentation was not intentional, 
I take it for granted you will give this letter exactly the same 
publicity you gave to my other statements. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) RicHarp W. Epmonps. 


S REGARDS the educational phase of the 
southern problem, the significant fact for us 
was, not what educational systems have been 

established in the South, but the fact that if and when 
education interfered with the supply of “highly satis- 
factory native help’ there would be “curtailment of 
educational effort in some quarters.” 

As to the southern child labor problem, Mr. Ed- 
monds'’ article, like his letter is concerned largely with 
numbers of children under 14 employed in the South. 
We are the last ones to disagree with the point he makes 
here. Mr. Swift, Director of our Department of Leg- 
islation, said last fall, “There are, I think, few, if any, 
children under 12 in our southern mills and no large 


number under 14. The trouble with us is that we 
think that a law that merely keeps children under 14 
out of mills and factories is the last word in child 
labor legislation.” 

We hold that there are other ways to protect work- 
ing children besides keeping comparative infants out 
of cotton mills. Consider for example the matter of 
hours of labor. The tables which follow give the hour 
regulations for a group of northern and southern states 
which were considered in Mr. Edmonds’ article, to- 
gether with the numbers of children working in those 
states, as listed in the United States Census for 1920. 


Children under 16, working in cotton mills in a group of 
southern states, which permit a longer working 
day than 8 hours 
Georgia—Unlimited hours under 16 (cotton and 
woolen mills—10-hour day—60 hour week) 1,627 


North Carolina—11-hour day, under 16....... 4,297 
South Carolina—10-hour day, under 16........ 2,809 
el era a ig t nies 8,733 

Group of southern states with an 8-hour day 
Alabama—8-hour day, under 16.............. 598 
Tennessee—8-hour day, under 16............. 322 
eh oe cov oladyidan was 920 


Children under 16, working in cotton mills in a group of 
northern states, which permit a longer working 
day than 8 hours 





New Hampshire—1014-hour day, under 16..... 212 
Rhode Island—10-hour day, under 16......... 1,935 
ee eee i tas aca 2,147 
Group of northern states with an 8-hour day 
Massachusetts—8-hour day, under 16......... 7,264 
Maine—8-hour day, under 16................ 144 
Connecticut—8-hour day, under 16........... 761 
RRR TEY Daan ack 8 en ae 8,169 


In other words, in these southern states there are 
almost eight times as many children working where 
the hours may be over 8 as compared with those work- 
ing in states which require the 8-hour day under 16. 
In the North, four times as many work in the states 
requiring the 8-hour day under 16 as work in the 
states which permit the longer hours. 

As to other aspects of child labor legislation, which 
we do not have time to enter into here, we refer Mr. 
Edmonds and our readers to the laws of the various 
states. We also refer them on questions of enforce- 
ment to an examination of the relative numbers of 
enforcing officers. 

We surely do not accuse Mr. Edmonds of calling 
the southern states “the black sheep of the country 
as to child labor reform,” neither do we accuse him 
of being in any way of our opinion on the child labor 
question. It was the fact that he was not of our 
opinion that gave his statements such value. For our 
sake and for his, we hope that none of our readers 
have misunderstood his position. 
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CHILDREN’S WORKSHOPS 


A Distinction with a Difference 


r } NHERE are two kinds of children’s workshops. 
In the one children are laboring, their labor is 
repetitive, their hours are long and the object of 

their labor is economic return, most of which goes to 
the employer. The other shop exists for that longer 
apprenticeship which Rosseau has called “the appren- 
ticeship for life.” Here children are working too, just 
as hard as in the first workshop, but their work is 
varied. The purpose of the second workshop is not 
money profit to the employer, but physical and spiri- 
tual profit to the child, and to the state of which the 
child will eventually become a citizen. The first of 
these workshops is to be found in the factory, the 
field or the tenement. The second is in the school 
room, the playground or the home. 

Children must be in one of these shops or the other. 
Let there be no mistake about this. We cannot have 
children idle. Perhaps idleness is desirable as an alter- 
native to labor, but for ourselves we would be disposed 
to doubt it. We do not believe that there would be 
much use in the child labor laws, which we have gone 
to such pains to secure, if the children have no better 
place to go than the street. 

This second shop must be a real shop, nor can we 
overlook the fact that at the present time, considered 
by and large, it is anything but a real shop. We must 


- 


improve it. We must offer the child a place which he 
can see on the face of it is a better place for him to be 
than the factory. There is a general movement 
throughout the country to improve this second work. 
shop—to make our education less academic and te. 
mote, and to link it up with the problems of every 
day life. We would like to cite, as an example of the 
forward-looking workshops, The Children’s University 
School of New York City, whose principal is Miss 
Helen Parkhurst. 

The basis of Miss Parkhurst’s school is the belief 
that, “He (the child) forms the same kind of relation 
in his school life that he will afterwards get in business 
or professional life. . . . He is part of the real life of 
the world, sharing its problems, realizing the empti- 
ness of idleness, and enjoying the rewards of industry.” 
(Education on the Dalton Plan, Helen Parkhurst.) 

The teachers of The University School, realizing that 
the word “education” is derived from two words “e" 
and “‘duco’” meaning “‘to lead forth,” simply accom- 
pany the child in his unfolding and do not try to im- 
press their personalities upon him. 

Miss Parkhurst believes that the curriculum must 
be general, that hand and brain must develop simul- 
taneously. For this reason, shop work, art, modeling 
and acting are quite as important as the three R’s. 

The evils of the child labor workshop stand out 
more strikingly by contrast with such an educational 
workshop as that pictured below. 

























BEADING 


“I noticed a complete lack 
of responsiveness to any 
stimulus from the outside. 
I took a string of beads in 
which she displayed no 
interest.” 





BEETS 
“A 15-year old girl said, 
‘What chance is there for 
me ever to know anything 
else... but to bea ‘beet 
hunkie’ all my life.’ ”’ 


EDUCATION IS UNFOLDING 


oe a ent eee 


“Because the need of prepa- 
ration for a continually devel- 
oping life is great, it is imperative 
that every energy should be bent 
to make the present experience 
as rich as possible.” 


—John Dewey 








CANNING 


‘Daisy, 8 years old, works 
in a pea canning factory 
at the rate of forty per 
minute. The hours of can- 
ning vary from 9g to 12 or 
more.”’ 





TAG STRINGING 


“These children havebeen 
kept out of school for days 
because of their filthy con- 
dition. The 6-year old 
could string tags like 
lightning.” 
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“This little book 





CRANBERRIES 
“Right-year old Jennie— 
fourth week of school and 
she is still picking cran- 
berries.” 


NEWSPAPERS 


“Asleep at 1:45 A.M. ina 
warm vestibule of a rail- 
road station, Sunday pa- 
pers for a pillow.’”’ 


BOOKS 


Is less a primer than a key 
To open gates where wonder waits 
Your ‘Open Sesame’.”? 

—Rupert Hughes 





COTTON 
‘‘White children missed 
over one-quarter of the 
school session, and 62% 
of the loss was caused by 
field work. Negro chil- 
dren missed over one-half 
the school session and 85% 
of the loss was caused by 
field work.’’ 








COTTON 


“The workers stoop or 
crawl. The sack averages 
from 10 to 15 feet in length 
and holds from 50 to 100 
pounds. Theaverage hours 
for all work is well over 9 
a day, running up to as 
many as II or 12.”’ 












THE SuHop at the Children’s University Schoo 


THE SHOP 


‘“‘The proper development of the mind depends upon 
the proper use of the muscles and senses.” 










SESS RRP RE RRR RR 


—John Dewey 





TEAMWORK IN MAINE 


HE Labor Department of Maine gives an en- 
couraging account of child labor conditions in 
that state. 

“At the present time the State of Maine has an 
excellent Child Labor Law and good results have been 
obtained since our last report, by reason of the amend- 
ments advanced by this department and enacted by 
the Legislature of 1919, that raised the age limit at 
which a minor can be employed during school hours 
from fourteen to fifteen, and also changed the educa- 
tional qualifications necessary to procure a work per- 
mit so that a minor must complete the first six yearly 
grades of the elementary public schools, or their 
equivalent, before a work permit can be issued. 

“This educational test gives the minor, who intends 
to leave school and seek employment as soon as the 
age of fifteen is reached, an incentive to strive to 


complete the sixth grade studies by that time, know- 
ing that failure to do so will prevent the issuing of a 
work permit. 


“Previous to the foregoing amendments, children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years, were 
permitted to be employed during the hours that the 
public schools were in session, providing they were 
able to read and write in the English language. . 


“Full cooperation has been accorded the department 
by the superintendents of schools of the State who 
are designated by law to issue the work permits. 


“All of these favorable conditions have resulted, as 
previously stated, in the employment of a less number 
of children under sixteen years of age at the present 
time than ever before in the history of the State of 
Maine.” 

(Sixth and Seventh Biennial Reports of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, Maine. 1921—1924.) 
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SOMETHING TO DO 


National Manufacturers Association in its 
convention at St. Louis, in October, in reaffirm- 
ing its opposition to the proposed child labor 

amendment said, “It (the Association) takes pride in 
the knowledge that local associations of manufacturers 
have lead in efforts to improve and develop proper 
safeguards and restrictions against harmful and unwise 
junior employment.” 

We suggest that the local manufacturers’ associations 
turn their zeal to the state of Delaware. This year, 
when the activities in connection with the federal 
amendment roused various states, either from fear of 
federal control or by sting of public criticism, to attempt 
to set their houses in order, Delaware complacently sat 
back and did nothing. 

It is not that Delaware had nothing to do. The 
child labor standards of this state are far from perfect. 
One of the most serious of the Delaware child labor 
law deficiencies comes in regard to the canning indus- 
try. The age limit, hour and night work provisions do 
not apply to children over 12 in the canning industry. 
In other words, a 12-year-old child laborer may be 
worked unlimited hours and all night in canneries. A 
law was brought up this year to change this age limit 
from 12 to 14, and the proposed law was thrown into 
the waste paper basket. We have heard rumors that 
the canners of the state of Delaware have been active 
in the interests of working children about the time laws 
of this sort have been brought up. We wonder if they 
were active in this instance. If so, their ideas of what 
constitute “proper safeguards and restrictions’ must 
be different from ours. Perhaps they believe that 12 
is the proper age for work in canneries and that for the 
sake of the children, the hours of these 12-year olds 
should not be limited. In connection with these opin- 
ions we offer a report of a trip through the Delaware 
canneries made by Mrs. Petricha Manchester, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Delaware Consumers’ League. We 
regret that space forbids our printing her report in full. 


“Strawberries, apples, peas, string-beans, lima-beans, 
corn, okra, sweet-potatoes, pumpkins, sweet peppers 
and tomatoes, but the chief of these is tomatoes. To- 
matoes by the thousands of baskets piled in tiers on 
the factory grounds; wagons of them in long rows 
awaiting their turn for unloading at the canneries, 
while field after field of the red fruit throughout the 
state lies waiting to be picked. Delaware is indeed one 
of the chief tomato canning states. . . . 

“It was during the height of the season, the period of 
greatest rush that I visited some twenty-seven can- 
neries in our state, in September of this year... . 

“Two row bosses told me that they had paid one-half 
as many half fares as whole ones in bringing the peo- 
ple down. Since this does not include children under 
six no wonder the camps seem at times to swarm wiih 
little ones. And since money and not housekeeping is 


ee 


the aim, neglected babies, dirty children and flie, 
necessarily result. Indeed when clean little ones were 
found under the supervision of a slightly larger brother 
or sister we would wonder how it was accomplished. 

“When the.season is at its height the workers begin 
at seven A.M. and work till ten or eleven at night 
with half hour stops for dinner and supper, the house- 
keepers slipping out earlier to have food in readiness 
when the halt in work comes. Many of these women 
work with a baby in the carriage near them and after 
the days’ toil in tomatoes is done, there are necessarily 
further home demands. 

“At times the cannery is in operation all night for 
tomatoes are perishable. I recall one manager, with the 
end of the week approaching and night at hand, utterly 
swamped with tomatoes. Two of his head workers 
were off and he himself was substituting between the 
vats, in a loft of 150 degrees, and the boiler room. As 
he came down smiling and explaining how hard put 
he was, he said: ‘Do you wonder that under such 
pressure we disregard sometimes the human side? I am 
in favor of children working—don't think it hurts 
them, but the danger is in the rush times when we 
forget.. One of the dangers is in remembering that 
fruits and vegetables are perishable and forgetting that 
the same rule holds with human lives. 

‘Again and again at our approach small children were 
hurried out of the canneries, seven years being the 
youngest recorded. Most frequently the row boss gave 
the signal for scattering and a hurried departure ensued. 

“Only for a short season you say! For five or six 
weeks at most they work these long days, standing at 
the peeling or cutting on floors wet and sloppy from 
water and tomatoes. They stand for the most part, 
though the law requires one stool for every three per- 
sons. They endure the steam from the vats and 
scalding machines and the noise of machinery and then 
return to their quarters that can't spell home any way 
you arrange it. Just for a short time, but so many of 
these workers only remain in the city long enough to 
arrange for their trip to the shrimp and oyster factories 
of the South where conditions are worse than here.” 





A STRANGE CURE 


ISS REBA SWAIN, Deputy Attorney General 

M for New York, in an address at a recent child 

labor rally in Newark, New Jersey, told this 

amazing story, which concerned one of the cases under 
her jurisdiction. 

“A 13-year-old girl was recently found by a fac- 
tory inspector operating a sewing machine in Brook- 
lyn. Upon investigation it appeared that the doc- 
tor had sent her home from school, suggesting that 
she take a year's rest as she was suffering from heart 
trouble. Her mother said, ‘Yes, she’s working, but 
the doctor wouldn't let her go to school and she had 
to do something to pass the time!’ " 
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COMPENSATION THAT DOES 
NOT COMPENSATE 


HAVE often wondered how it would seem 
W: receive $5 or $25 in return for the ampu- 
tation of some bodily member—a hand or a 


foot. The Every Evening of Wilmington, Delaware, 
contains this item: 


Milford, Delaware, October 7.—Yesterday the Child 
Labor Commission of Delaware brought suit against 
Willard J. Defendah, superintendent of the Stetson, 
Ellison Company's plant, at Houston, charging him 
with violation of the Child Labor Act, in permitting a 
boy under 12 years of age to work in the factory. 

The case grew out of the fact that Charles Askw, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Askw, . . . while working 
in the plant on September 17, got his hand caught in 
the machinery and was compelled to have it ampu- 
ted. ... 

The defendant admitted employing the boy, but 
Attorney Kenney pleaded for the minimum fine of $5 
as it was the first offense. 

Judge Truitt ruled on account of the gravity of the 
case a fine of $25 and cost should be imposed. 


This boy under twelve years of age, placed at a 
dangerous machine by his employer in violation of the 
child labor law, is not entitled to compensation under 
the legislation of his state. The only legal protection 
he has is the civil code. We do not criticise the intent 
of those who have excluded children from the com- 
pensation laws of Delaware and most of the other states 
of the union. Their purpose was humanitarian. They 
were thinking of the children. It has been felt for 
some time that, by shutting out children from compen- 
sation laws they are given advantages. The employer 
is deprived of all defense, in that violation of the 
child labor law in itself constitutes gross negligence. 
So much for the theory of the thing. What, however, 
of the practice? Unfortunately those who have studied 
children’s accident cases carefully tell us that things 
have not worked out as these well-intentioned people 
expected. The reward of this boy, far from being 
unique, is perhaps fairly typical of the country at 
large. Mr. E. E. Witte, chief of the Wisconsin Refer- 
ence Library, states in the American Labor Legislation 
Review for June 1923: ‘The reported cases show some 
recovery in suits at common law by minors illegally 
employed which are in excess of the amounts which 
could have been collected under compensation. There 
are at least as many reported cases, however, in which 
the damages fixed by juries were small.” Mr. Witte 
goes on to say that regarding the cases settled out of 
court, while we have no definite information, we can 
hardly assume that the injured children have received 
very much money. The child is ignorant, is poor and 
in immediate need of what money he can get. All 
these things tend to place him at the mercy of his 
employer. 

As a matter of fact then, the child’s chances are 


better if he may come under the compensation laws and 
stand his chances along with the adults. Does this 
seem fair, however? Should an illegally employed child 
who has received an injury for which by no stretch of 
the imagination he could be blamed, receive exactly the 
same compensation he would get if his employment 
were in accordance with the law? 

A group of states, among them Oregon, Wisconsin, 
and more recently New York and New Jersey, have 
found a different solution. These states require that 
a child injured while illegally employed must receive 
double or treble compensation. This arrangement is 
not only fairer in theory, but careful study of its results 
where it has been functioning for some time show that 
it constitutes a strong deterrent to the illegal employ- 
ment of children—perhaps one of the strongest deter- 
rents we have. Business men do not like to take chances. 
Insurance companies have been quick to realize that 
the only way in which they can protect their policy- 
holders is to get them to comply strictly with the 
child labor law. Employers have begun at once to 
clean house. For example, an employer in New York, 
the moment the double compensation law went into 
effect, had his establishment gone over from attic to 
cellar to see that there was not one single person in 
that factory who did not belong there. 

No one thinks that a child—handicapped for life 
through the negligence of someone else can be recom- 
pensed, but at least we can come nearer recompensing 
him than to pay him from $5 to $25. 


LINE COMMENT ON RECENT 
CHILD LABOR PUBLICATIONS 


TRUCK-FARM LABOR IN NEw JERSEY, 1922 (published 
1925)—United States Department of Agriculture: 
The general facts confirm the findings of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee and the Federal 
Children’s Bureau regarding hours of labor, school 
attendance, retardation and housing. 





THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF LABOR 
AND STATISTICS OF MARYLAND—1924: 

Ten per cent of the 5,000 and more children were 
found working in violation of the law—either viola- 
tion of the hour regulation, working at prohibited 
occupations, without permits, or under the legal age, 
etc. 


THE WorKING CHILDREN OF PHILADELPHIA. By 
Anna Bassett Griscom, A.M. Conducted by the 
White-Williams Foundation co-operating with the 
Junior Employment Service of the Board of Public 
Education : 

An analysis of the character of the work done, 
shows that it requires so little training that shifts in 
employment, further schooling or training are neces- 
sary for nine-tenths of the children if they are to 
secure better positions. 





THE AMERICAN CHILD 





AMONG NEIGHBORS 


HIS is our third day in Wild Flower Valley, a 

beautiful irrigated region north of the river sur- 

rounded by dry-land hills. About a hundred 
farm families live along the Valley and in the language 
of the neighborhood fully two-thirds of them are ‘‘for- 
eigners.’ As we go in and out of the homes we find 
that most of the parents, natives of Russia, of German 
descent, have been in the United States from ten to 
fifteen years. 

Yet they are ‘foreigners.’ As Conrad, the out- 
standing interpreter for his neighbors put it, “Our 
people will make good Americans when they learn 
how, only they forget they re not any longer in Russia.” 

The spirit and soul of the neighborhood is finding 
expression this week of Thanksgiving. Large and small 
groups are gathering at the schoolhouse. But in the 
celebration less than a dozen “‘foreign’’ families are 
taking part. We talked with Conrad's daughters who 
belong to a Girl's 4-H Club. They are enjoying a gen- 
uine neighborly life with some of the “American” girls. 
They said other girls of foreign families did not join the 
Club, either because they did not want to, or because 
their fathers refused to let them. 

Conrad related with great pride the plan for en- 
couraging neighbors to take part in matters of common 
interest as the roads, changes and improvements at the 
school, election and even state and national affairs. 
Two-thirds or more of the adults are unable to vote 
even in school matters, for lack of citizenship. How- 
ever, all are urged to meet at the schoolhouse to dis- 
cuss matters requiring a “voice of the people; then a 
straw-vote is taken. It seems to us this is about the 
finest effort toward neighborhood participation we have 
seen in any immigrant farm community. 


We asked Conrad what he means when he says his | ’ 
people “think and do things the old country ways,” 
His explanation confirms our observations, and in part 
is this: They speak only the mother tongue, German; — 
subscribe only to German papers if any at all: and 9 
many families have no reading matter of any kind in 
any language. Families live apart from other groups, ~ 
mingling only with their own. Settlements are called © 

“Little Russia” or ‘Russia Town.” Fathers make de. » 
cisions for all members of the household in all things of | 
every-day life. Mothers work in the fields with no re. = 
gard to conditions of health; often they take tiny babies * 
with them or leave them at the house in care of “‘little | 
mothers.’ In this neighborhood mothers take Satur- ~ 
day off from work in the fields and do the family wash- ‘7 
ing, ironing, mending, sewing, baking, cooking, scrub. 
bing and cleaning. It is not uncommon to see a father | 
and mother walking to the house from the well, usually 7 
located near the barn—the mother carrying two large 
buckets of water, the father empty handed. Children 
workin the fields at an early age, sometimes seven, © 
When there is no more work to be done, children of = 
compulsory-attendance age are sent to school, but only 
until there is work. The day before a child's birth- 
day, which releases him from the compulsory attend- 
ance law, he often takes his books home never to 
return to school. 

Conrad finished the ‘first school’’ in Russia and 
attended citizenship classes in America. He is far 
above the average of his group now. We wonder how 
long his neighbors in Wild Flower Valley, favored with 
many opportunities as they are, will remain ‘‘foreign- 
ers’ in fact as well as name. 

SARA A. Brown, Field Agent. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 
Celebrated January 23, 24, 25, 1926 


( pare LABOR DAY has a new significance this 
year. “It's up to the States” was the cry 
when the American people rejected federal 

regulation of child labor. Child Labor Day this year 

will therefore be a time to consider how to fulfill what 
was virtually a promise to the working children of 
this country. 





The members of the National Child Labor Committee 
can remind their communities of this promise by get- 
ting churches, synagogues, schools, women’s clubs, fra- 
ternal organizations, etc., to have child labor programs. 
The office of the National Child Labor Committee is 
ready to send out immediately upon request any of 
the literature and posters listed below: 


THE NATIONAL CHILD LABoR CommITTEE, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 
Please send me the following material for use in observance of Child Labor Day. 
copies “It’s Up to the States’ (small leaflet for distribution) 
Child Labor Day Posters. 
copies “The Child Labor Complication in 1925.” 
“Poems of Child Labor” 
’ (one-act play for seven characters). 


Address 


(35c. apiece). 











